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A study examined how children's understanding and use 
of written language and graphic/constructive art are embedded in the 
social world of their classrooms and how they explore the potential 
of communication systems (specifically, what socio-psychological 
strategies they use). Subjects were 21 3- and 4-year-old children of 
faculty and staff at a large midwestern university, all in a 
classroom with a curriculum particularly supportive of young 
children's literacy learning. The children's self-selected literacy 
activities were videotaped, and the tapes indicated that social 
interaction was an important part of most events. As they talked with 
their peers and teachers, the children often adopted auiihot and 
audience roles. The authors came to recognize each other as sources 
of inspiration and aid for their writing. Sometimes a child would 
co-author a text with either a teacher or a more experienced 
classmate, with the first author initiating and the assistant 
offering ideas from an area of personal expertise. Children and 
teachers constructed and used a great deal of shared knowledge about 
literacy. Extensive observation and analysis indicated that 
conversation played a crucial role in constructing literacy concepts. 
This systematic relationship between conversation and demonstration 
allowed children to learn about literacy, while writing their own 
texts inspired them to develop personal perspectives. (AEW) 
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PRESCHOOLERS AS AUTHORS: 
LITERACY LEARNIN8 IN THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE CLASSROOM 

mavatentineforhisinom. Ha has just completed a picture of Wmaalf, and turns the Daoerc^ Kvlehas 

•^Si25^ill?vTtL . >iHB8torlaa9eoond1lnBlntheaamedlrectton( ). 
72!?Mi?S!2L'5??^^*' Hoi*oomeyoualw8i«wr1teyournamebackwards?- 

towardthTiea ^^"^ 

SJSlrSSLtJf ■?!^*'!!r??^- ^henetthelBltani Iwrlteit Sometimes! write it et the top!" He 
poir^tottebpttomendtpporhispeperaB ),fourth( ) 

. >.«w«B8*n.ri*rttolefl Kylecontinueswatchina 

J?^ 7?^ his text he reads it to Kyle, pointing to the print, right to left( Line 1 ) "Once 
therewasme.(Line2)hidinQinapricklebush. (Line3) i saw some hearts (Line 4) in etrea (LineS) 

«~ ^'yfJnls'JsfwWlW. he picks up his pencil On the right side of his 

*Tr'??^^"'*''**^*^"""'*'*"«*«^*»*Mbelowit.nexttoline5. AsheaddsanO 
verticelly between them. hesB/s, -Mom.- (Monde/, February 3, 1986. Videotape 11) 

Events such es this are common in many home and preschool settings where young children ere 
given paper and pencil , and the freedom to experiment with art end print As a result of recent rweanti on 
literacy learning in the early childhocxl years, it is possible to recognize that Jared and Kyle have already 
built considBTable knowtodge ebout the content, processes, and purposes of writing end ck^ing. For 
exemple. we can see that the co/ffe/if ( both illustrations and text) of Jered's story shores meny feetures 
with the storybooks he hes reed. Jered demonstretes that he controls mwy espects of the writing process 
such es top to bsttom directtonality. letter formation, speech/print matching, and revision strategies, and 
KylealsodBmonstratesaworenessofthedirectionalityofwritina Moreover, thromhout the half hour it 
took to complete this text. Jared keeps in mind his parpffse for constructing it — to give it to his 
mother es a Valentine. Like other preschool authore, Jared combines ert. writing, and oral Imguage to 
send his messege. and engages in conva>sation with enother perticipant as he works. 

The idontificetion of irAa/ chil*en like Jared end Kyte actually know about literecy has been an 
importent ereo of research during the lest two decades ( Teele, 1 986), es hes the identification of 
developmefstol changes in children's literecy knowledge. Reseerchere interested in preschoolere' writing 
have described generel patterns or principles children use to construct written texte (&g. , Clay , 1 975; 
H8rste.Woo(*wrd.«c Burke. 1984), patterns in spelling development (e.a.Beere, 1980;Bissex, 1980; 
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PrsscSmolars as Authors 2 

Bouffter, \9M; Hsrste. Woodward. & Burke. l98^;Rfl8d. I97I patterns In the undBrstandtng. use. 
and awareness of oUwr printed oonventfons (Cl^. 1 975). end pettems in the we/s chiWrtn combine end 
relete writing, ert. and oral language (Dyson. 1983; eanln8r.I980;H(r8te. Woodward. fcBurlce, 
1 984). Addftionelly . reseerchers teking e socio-culturel perspective on Hterec/ leerning heve 
damonstrated that what young children learn about the content, processes. «^ 
the social interaction patterns end uses for literac/ of the various cultural (Heath, 1983). family 
(Taylor. 1983). and school (Oochran-Smith. 1 984) groups of which they ere members. 

My focus in the present study, while not entirely separate from questions of whet children Icnow 
ebout literacy, has been somewhat differenl In this study. I have been interested in observing Aom^ 
young children go about building literacy knowledge; that is, my interest has been in observing end 
developing theoretical descriptions of young children's llterecy learning processes The theoretical 
basis for this study, in eddition to the reseerch cited ebove hes been e semiotic theory of communication 
(DeeV, I982:Eco, 1976, 1979,HallidBy, I97e:Peirce, 1966). Beceuse this perspective suggests that 
a similar process of meaning construction underlws the "alternate literecles" of writing md art (Harste, 
Woodward, & Burke, l984;Perker. 1983), end becauseyoungchiWren have frequently been observed to 
combine these communicattan systems in their torts (Harste. Woodward. & Burke. 1 984; eardwr, 
1 980) , in this study I have defined literacy broadly to include written language as well as yaphic wd 
constructive art 

in addition, because of the growing evidence that children actively employ a variety of cogiitlve 
strategies as they construct meaning through writing (Clay, 1975;Ferreiro&Teberosky, 1982)andthal 
the nature end purpose of these stretegies is specific to the social contexts in which they ere currently 
writing (Herste, Woodward, & Burke, 1 984) and in which they heve previously leerned ebout literacy 
(Heath. l983;0Dchran-Smith.l984; Taylor. 1983). this study is also based on a socio-psychclinguistic 
perspective on llterecy leernina Such a stance combines the psycholinguistic concern for identifying the 
cognitive processes end strategies used in language and literacy learning ( Slobin, 1 979) with the 
sociolinguistic concern for identifying the culturelly-rooted routines end meanings in which literacy 
learning is embedded (Bloome&ereen, 1984). 
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As Harste, Woodward, & Burke ( 1 964) hove suggested, a aocfo-psycholinguistic perspective has 
Important methodDlogical implteations for the Slud/oflfteraty teaming They point out that "in order to 
understand the cognitive and linguistic operations that take place In language learning and use. one must 
slwVthese operellonsin liflhtofthecontBxts — situational end cultural — in which thetooTiltlve and 
linguistic processingoocurs- (p. 146). To date, there have been onVe few studies which heve attempted 
to otserve how young children leern literacy es they Interact vith others in their daily ntivities at home 
or at school Most of our current evidence about the nature of the cognitive and linguistic strategies 
Involved in literacy leernlng comes from observations of children s respmses to specially designed 
literacy tasks. Ferreiro and Teberosk/s ( 1 982) use of a clinical mtervlew method patterned after 
PKflBl's InvestlgBtions of young children's logioo-mathemotlcal knowledgi, and Beers and Henderson's 
( 1 977) use of special spelling tesb to determine the nature of children's spelling strategies arc typicol. 
Those studies which have Investigated young children's literecy knowledt^ ^ observing them in their 
usual activltlesathome(Baghban. l984;Bissex, 1980) or at school (Dyson, 1983), have most 
frequently focused on Identifying Itterecy processes without systematically generating hypotheses about 
the role of the social context In literacy learnina On the other hand, when researchers have investigated 
thesoclal txmtext Of literacy leernlng (fta.Oochren-Smlth. 1984;0yson. 1984), they have usually 
chosen to focus on the social Interactions In which literacy learning occurs without systematically 
investigating the effect of these interactions on the process of constructing literacy knowledge. 

In this study, my elm has been to generate a theoretical description of children's literacy 
processes which Includes the role of cognitive end sxiel fectors in this leernlng. This goel is reftected in 

the two breed research questions which have guided this study: 

t. How are children's understandings and use of written languege and 
grephic/oonstruclive ert embedded In the social worlds of their clessroom? 
2. How do young chtl*en explore the potenlto^^ More 
specifically, what socitHpsychologlcal strategies do they use? 

To Investigate these questions it was Importsnt to understand children's perspectives on literecy events, to 

observe them In the course of their usual ectivities, end to understsnd the social context of these activities. 

To this end, I chose to use ethnogrephic techniques to observe children's literecy leernlng over en 8 month 

period In one preschool classroom. This paper focuses on the portion of this reseerch aimsH at 
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undBTstamflno the rote of social interaction in children's construction of literacy knowledge. ( For a 
discussion of patterns in chikhw's Individual literacy teaming strategies, see Authx. 1986). 

Setting and Particiiiants 

The setting for this research was a daycare progrem which served the 3- and 4-y8er-old children 
of feculty and staff eta targe mM-westom university. Of the 21 children who pertlcipeted in the 
reseerch, IS were the children of faci.% or graduate students and 6 had parents empkiynd in staff 
positions at the University. InSeptember. 13 of the children were S-yeer-oWs end 8 were 4-yoer-olds. 

This ctassroom was chosen specif icelV because the director end tee^nrs had developed e 
curriculum which I belteved to be partlcuterly supportive of young children's literacy toerning. A major 
aim of this program was to prwidB functional purposes for children to we literacy and a varied 
audiences for their work. Each day during two self-selected activity periods, chitdran were allowed to 
choose how. when, end why they would pertlcipiste in literacy ectivittes. At these times, choices included 
working at the writing tebte, the ert teble, the book area, the piano, or at other centers such as the block 
eree or housekeeping corner. Typkal of print-related ectivltles during these perhids were writing notes 
to porents and ctessmates, writing books to be shared with the class, creating sigi-up sheets and slffw. 
writing reminder notes, writing stortes for the ctess newspaper, reading trade books witi) a teecher or 
friend, and reeding end listening to books on tape. Children also constructed messages throu^ drawing, 
constructive art, instrumental music, and written musia 

Though meny of these proAjctlons were unconventional by adult standards, the teachers respected 
end supported chiWren's attempte et using llterecy by esking them to reed their written texte, to tell ebout 
their pictures, end to sing or play their musteel te>rts. Fttrther , tfwy demonstretod their respect for 
children as euthors/reeders/erttete, etc by providing cpportutiities for public shoring of these texts in 
group times end in publications such as the ctess newspaper and by giving children responsibility for 
using print in important ways in ctessroom ectivittes (ea . writing neme crds for the classroom pet 
show). Teachers provided llterecy demonstrattens by authoring their own written, ertistte, end musical 
texte at the teeming centers. They eteoected as audience for the texte children were producing Inthte 
way, children were enooureged to toern ebout literacy by using it and by watcTiing their teachers and peers 
use it, end literecy instruction wes embedded in Informal discussions ebout In-process authoring 
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actWUies. Thougrt teachers fre^jently providad children witn a variety of types of Information about 
litBray, these dtecusskiB grew out of the questions and common 

own texts or watched others, relher then from teecher-directad group lessons ebout literocy skills. 

Data Ooltoctfm and Analysis Praoadures 

Data Gotlection and data analysis were intertwined in this stud/. As Lincoln end Guba ( 1 985) have 

suggested, in ethnographic studies "data enelysis must begin with the very first data collection in order to 

facilitate the emergent design, grounding of theory, and emergent structure of later data collection phases" 

(p. 242). As seen in Table I , this reseerch proceeded throufjf) four phases in which the focus and 

techniques of data collection, the amount of time spent in the classroom , and the data analysis techniques 

varied A brief description of these ecllvlties is providBd below. (For additional details, see Author, 
1986.) 

Insert Table 1 ebout iiere. 

Phase 1: Flald Entry 

In the first phase of reeerch, tasting one month, I entered the classroom and focused on becomi^ 
familiar with the setting, negotiating my rote with the children end teechers, determining the renge end 
location of classroom literacy events, enddaclding on edatacollection unit. My major data collection 
techniques during this period were (a) partlcipent/observation, (b) writing field notes, methodological 
notes, end theoretical notes after leaving the classroom , (c) collecting ertifects from classroom litorecy 
events, and (d) conducting informal interviews with the tea^wrs. 

To facilitate my acceptance as part of the clsssroom community and to allow me to become familiar 
with literacy activities in all ports of the school day. I pertlclpated at the center four full days per week in 
activities ranging from small and large groups, to "free choice" time activities, outdoor play, transitions, 
and trips to the library. Initially, I adopted a reactive field entry strategy (CorsaTj, 1 985) In which I 
entered activities and conversations only in response the children's or teechers' interactions. However , 
within the first two weeks I shifted to en interecli>r 8ten:» more like that of the teechers. That is, I talked 
with chilcTen es they worked et the literacy centers, I authored my own ptetures, notes, books, etc. , I read 
books, I facilitated chllcHn's work by helping them gat needed materials and space for their work , and I 
mediated any problems which the children could not resolve by themselves. However, my role differed 
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from that of thectassroom teachers In three major wa/s: (a) I rarely directed group activities, (b) I 
apent the majority of my time observing end portldpetlng In literacy ectlvltios et the leeming centers. 
and(c) looneletently used a variety of techniques to record classroom events. Overell, the children 
viewed me ee an eesistant teacher. 

During my first weeks a* the Center I rareV tooic notes In the classroom , choosing to a>^ 
insleadon building relationships with thecbiJdron. However. I did meice notes ebout the de/s events 
(Airing nap time, and again shortly after leeving the center. These field notes were completed end expanded 
each evenina I also recorded methodological notes contelning my reflections on dMa collection procedures, 
and theoretical notes describing my initial questions end hypotheses related to literacy leernlng. in 
wfclition. I collected literecy proAjcts such as notes, letters, pictures, etc. by saving those the chikt^ 
gave me, end xeroxing others vrhlch I hod seen produced. Throughout this phase I hod meny Informal 
conversations with the tsec^ aimed at understanding their perspectives on the literacy learning of 
indlvhkJBl children and on classroom activities. 

Data analysis (kjring Uie field entry period primarily consisted of weekly reviews of field notes. 
From thesereviewscemetwomethodologteal decisions. First, because I had observed that children's 
activities involving writing, reading, drawing, and constructive ert occurred most often at the writing 
table, art table, and the book erea. i dedded that I should concentrate subsequent observations on chlMren s 
self-selected llterecy actWItles in these ereas during the morning end afternoon free choice times, in 
addition, since chilAWs Interactions with each other and their teechers during group activities served as 
important background for understanding self-selected text production events. I decided to observe how 
llterecy wes used In group activities as well. A second methodological decision Involved the definition of a 
detacolleciian unit Because I felt I hed the most to gain from defining literacy events broedly. I 
decided that I would observe children from the time they errlved at a literacy center until they left for 
enother center to beginedlfferent kind of ectlvlty--adBflnltk)n similar to the one Corsero(198^^ 
to define Interactive events In his etht)0(raphte study of friendships In a preschool setting, m situations 
where one child len the canter while others remained, or where children continued an activity In another 
area of the room . I decided to focus on the event most closely related to the hypotheses I was currently 
developing. 
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PkM2: liMtliyiagpittdrMaiidDcvttaplngHypQUmes 

The aeond pha» of the stwV begm fl* the start of my 38Mnd 
for throe months. My focus Airf ng this period was on Identifying patterns in the literacy leerning of 
indivitkjel children and in the social Interartions in which learning was embedjed. in order to collect 
information on chiWren's text prakidion octWities end social interactions during literecy events, I 

perticipeted in the classroom 3 full days per week and began to use e veriety of new data collects 
techniques in addition to those used during Phase I . I began to record the literacy events in which I 
participated by Jotting down brief field notes in the classroom . and by usinn audtot^te and photoxvhy. I 
also began to use informal Interview techniques to gain information from the children ebout their text 
construction processes, their literecy learning strategies, and their intended meenings for unconventional 
texts. During this phase I began providinj the teechers with copies of my expmdad field notes end the 
artifacts I had collected, and we began meeting on a reguler basis for IndBfinite trienguietion sessions 
(CioouRl, 1974; Denzin, 1978). In these meetings, end in informal conversetions in the clessroom, they 
responded to my interpretations of classroom events, end shored their own observations of chiWrtn's 
literacy leemirip^ 

Oeta analysis during this phase consisted of bi-monthly reviews of my field notes, methodological 
notes, theoretical notes, and llterac/ artlfects end served three main purposes. First, i revlpwed my 
method9logical notes to estimate the obtrusiveness of the new data collection techniques, end to plan 
adjustments in data collection proceAires. Second, I reviewed my field notes and w^tifacts to dBtermlne the 
relative representetion of eech of the 2 1 children and the communicetion systems of writing end ert in the 
data This informetion was used to guidB subsequent date collecticn dacisions so that the data would be es 
representative as possible. Third, I reviewed my field notes, artifacts, and theoreticel notes to identify 
patterns in my observetions, end to generate worlcing hypotheses ebout literacy leerntna To do this I used 
the constant comperatlve method as described by Gleser & Streuss ( 1 967). 

in using the constant-comparative method my first step was to reread eech new entry In my rieid 
notes end to maice marginal notations describing the category or categories which that event represented 
All categories were generated from the data in this way rather than being selected a priori. When 
categories generated in earlier reviews were applied to new observation. I compared the new entry to 
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previous ones cotM fn that category. As I moved to each new entry, I followed a similar pattern of reading, 
categorizing, andcomparfng ft toothers. New categories were gonerated when needod. At the end of each 
review , I stopped to write a theoretical summary which described the properties of the new categxies. end 
w1iM)8pecu1atedon the linics between thepettornso()served in thettota At the end of Phase 2, 1 conducted 
an extensive review of the categories and hypotheses generated in this fashion. This anelysis yielded en 
inventory of almost 40 tentative hypotheses developed during the first 4 months of 
pertlcipent/oljservalion. This list of hypotheses become the besis for theoretical sempling in Phas« 3 of 
the study. 

PbaseS: Theoretical Saaplfiig 

The primery focus of the third phase of deta collection was the use of theoretical sempling to 
further dsvelop and refine the hypotheses generated in the first 4 months of reseerch. Using the inventory 

of hypotheses genereted at the end of Phese 2 J determined which hypotheses elreedy hed e strong base of 
support in the date, end which ones needed to be explored further. 1 used this list es e basis for focusing 
my date collection during the next 2 months. During t!»is period, 1 continued to perticipete as a 
teecher/reseercher Sdsysperweek.endtouse the data collection methods previously introduced I also 
began to videotape clessroom ilterecy eventa. focusing primarily on stflf-selected literacy eventa et the 
writing table, art table, eesel , end book eree, end on toecher-dlrected (roup time activities. 

Data analysis involved weekly reviews of field notes end videotepes to determine the types of 
eventa which should be tergeted as high priority for theoretical sempling the next week. The use of the 
constent comperative method for generating grounded hypotheses continued es In Phese 2. Methodological 
notes were else reviewed to estlmete the obtruslveness of the videotepe equipment Though few problems 
were observed efter the first few deys of videotaping, minor e^ustmenta were mode to minimize the effect 
of the equipment on chikHn's usual literacy activities. After the initial a[|ustment period, comparison of 
the video data to eerlier eudio deta revealed no differences in chlfcTen s Interoclloii patterns. 
Pta9e4: FtoHIExIt 

During this phase, the focus of my reseerch efforts turned from data collecticn to data analysis. 
Over a period of 2 months, 1 gracfaally reduced the amount of time 1 spent in the classroom , finelly settling 
on 2 mornings per week. Using field notes, eudio tape, end collection of wtifecte 1 focused my ettention on 
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GollactingdBto which wquM support, extend, or chellenge the patterns I was pursuing In date anatysis. 
Also (krlng this period. I oonftjctedexlt intervieivs with the teachers to discuss the theoretical beliefs 
ffildino their curriculum. We elso continued indsfinite triangulation sessions to discuss our observations 
of the chiMrep's literac/ leemina 

During these lest months in the classroom . and continuing after I withdl^ from the setting, data 
analysis involved trenscriptlon end mlcrosociollngulstlc enelysis of the vktaol^ie dsta. as well es 
additional analyses of the field notes and artifacts to refine hypotheses about literacy learning. (See the 
Appendix for the trenscriptlon conventions used In the examples included in this paper.) My first focus In 
this enelysis was the role of social Interaction In the literacy taernlng process. After repeated viewlngs of 
the 50 events vWBOtaped Bt the writing table. I developed seven categories to d^^ 
pflrticipelionAjringlitorecyeventsetthisoBnter. I refined these oatogories by transcribing three events 
In eech category, end by conckjcting a mlcrosociollngulstlc enelysis of the speech styles used by edult and 
child perticipents. Similer procedures were used to dstormine the fit of these catsgxies fx the 22 
events vidaotoped at the ert tobla From these analyses I identified perticipents' roles in literacy 
activities, end developed hypotheses ebout the role of social interection in literecy lexnina 

A second elm of date analysis was to refine my hypotheses about the nature of chiwrens individual 
literecy leerning processes (kiring these events. Tothlsend.lflrst creetod en Inventory of my existing 
hypoUieses end recorded Instances from the deto which supported them. The resulto of this review 
suggestodthetltflketwoepproechestodBtoanalysls. First.l tracked individuel children throu^ my field 
notes.ertifecte.eudiotopes.endvidBOtapestoobservehowthmrleBrningprogressedecrosstima This 
prwxlure served as a thorou^ review of el 1 of the dsto and el lowed me to identi fy 
leernina Second. I dscidBd to refine end expend my hypotheses ebout literecy leerning proow 
depthstudyofthedstofromwhlcheechhypolhesiswasgBnerated. Though I used dsto from ell phases of the 
reseerch. I found the vMeotepe date most helpful in ellowing me to form new Insltftte because It ellowed me 
to see chll*en s text prakjctkm processes, to observe their physical activities, and to heer their 
comments. Throui^i repeated viewings of the events relatodtoeach of my hypotheses. I ge^^ 
detoiled descriptions of literacy leerning. end generated grounded hypotheses about the nature of this 
process. 
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A final tasic which mrormed my drta analysis, a member check ( Lincoln & Ouba, 1 985), xcurrad 
after thecomp1etionofthefirsldraftofth8init1alr8pxt(rfthisr^^ 1986). Sincetheage 
of the chlKk-en participating in this stud/ prevented sharing the report directly with them , I aslced the 
teachers and director of the Center to respond to my deso-iption oflife and learning in this setting. The/ 

expressed strong support for my accounts of classrojm events, and prwidBd suggert 
changes. This information was used in revising final aooounte of the research. 
TrmtworthiiiMs 

The trustworthiness of the conclusions drawn from this stud/ has been safeguarded in a number of 
way^s. In an attempt to Increase the credibility of my conclusions I heve engaged in a prolonged period of 
participant/observation, triangulated date collection methods and sources, met frequently with a peer 
dBbrtefer , used the constent omparalive method of date analysis, used the data col lect to 
audlotepe. videotepe, and col taction of artifacts, and completed a member check at the end of the research 
process. »teliability of this research has been strengthened by the use of overlapping methods 
collection and by systematic procecfcjres for observing end collecting information ebout children's literacy 
teerning. 

Obaarvad Patterns: 

The Nature of Social Interoctfon In Children's Self-Selected LIterecy Events 

As indicated above, date analysis in this stud/ imUvei not only identifying patterns in the data, 
but also generating theoretical propositions aimed at describing the literacy learning processes of the 3- 
and 4-y8ar-olds who participated in the stud/. This section describes five date patterns which 
damonstrete the the relationships between sociel interaction and childrtn's literacy learning in this 
classroom. These patterns relate to (a) the types of social interaction involved in self-selected literacy 
activities (b) the nature of euthx/oudience conversation during individual toA production evente, (c) 
the manner in which chiMren used other authors' damonstrations in their texts, (d) the nature of 
author/co-author conversetion during the production of shared texte, end (e) the nature of the shared 
literecy knowledge formed by members of this classroom community. Following the description of these 
patterns, I will discuss the theoretteal propositions I have generated from this dote to describe the rote of 
social interaction in literacy leernina 
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OBMral Pattarin of Social latM^fon 

In a clossnon where aoctal interaction end cooperative leeminB are encouragDd, it is not 
aurprisino that chikTan and adults at the writing and art tables are almost alwa/s engaged in a social 
eKchangs cf some kind. In a classroom where literacy activities are hijhV valued, it Is also not surprising 
that the arees dsvoted to text praftjctkm shouM functten as important centere for social interaction. In 
this setting, most of the students visited the writing table or art table at some time during the two long 
work periods to pnxftjce a text or to interact with olhere who were writing or drawina Conversations at 
the literac/ centers focused around four m4or topics: (a) authoring. (b)sKlal relationships, (c) access 
to space and materials, and (d) other personal concerns and interests. Through conversation, participants 
accomplished a variety of related social and oognitlva goals. 

Since one of my purposes in this study was to describe how literacy learning was embedded in 
social interactions, en importent goal was to unravel this tongle of Interactions In order to see ite role in 
literacy leemina As a first step in this process, I dBscribed the ways adulte and chl WTen participated In 
literacy evente at the writing and art tables. My goal wa& to identlly the patterns of participation which 
iten common across literacy everts and to describe the types of interactions whfch characterized them. 

As a participant in this classroom . I noticed that different types of snial interactkm occurred at 
each of the literacy centere, depending on the types of projects the partlcipante had underway, art 
types of social agendas they pursued To further develop the general hypothesis that chl Wren's self- 
selected literacy activities were embedded in several different types of social evente, I chose 1 0 videotapes 
of activittes at the writing table which seemed to represent wktely verying types of interactions. From 
repeated viewings of these tapes I generated a list of seven participation patterns which was subsequently 
refined and tested on the 40 remaining evente videoteped at the writing tebte. Thouj^ I was prepared to add 
categories to describe interactions at the art teble, the seven categories generated from the writing table 
date proved general enoutfi to dracrlbe the Interactions related to the pnductlon of graphic texte at the art 
table, Orwell. 

Because activity at each of these cetstere almost always involved both text production and social 
interaction, I chose to use a combination of social and text production features to identify these patterns. 
As seen in Table 2, the first four patterns describe interactions occurring when authors grthered to work 
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and talk about their tntfMdudI texts. The f Iflh and sixth Interaction patterns describe participants' 
attempts to cnurdinale lhetr ectivities so that shored texts resulted, and the seventh pattern dBscribos 
encounters between authors end persons not working at the center. 

Insert Teble 2 about here. 

Overall . text production was the focus of interaction In most events occurring at the three 
literacy centers. As chilcTen and adults participated at these centers the/ frequently shifted stances from 
author to audiBnce. In this study. I idmtified participants as authors when they produced their own 
grephic or written texts, and as audiences when they observed the texts or text production processes of 
others. In some activities, perticipents elso worked as co-authors to create a common activity or text 
Eech of these roles ( i.e. , author, audience, end oo-euthor ) wes token by both children end adults. 
Pattarns in Antlwr/Aiidlaiics Oonvarsatf on 

Because the focus of this study was on literacy learning, I was p»*ticularly interested in the 

manner In which children and adults played the roles of author and audience in these events. Asa 
participant and reseercher it was obvious to me that conversation was an important part of both roles. 
Therefore, in order to describe more specifically how participants affected one enother's text production 
end literecy leerning, I corakjcted a microeociolinguistic analysis of the conversations occurring between 
euthors end their oudiences. Since there hed been oonsidBreble work on the interective styles used in 
conversation between children and adults and between peers in preschool settings, I developed a tentetive 
list of speech styles from the work of Oook-Oumperz ( 1 98 1 ; Oook-Gumperz & Corsero. 1 977) end 

Corsaro(l977, 1979), and then modified it to acojunt for the types of exchanges occurring in the 
where I focused my observations. This enalysts allowed me to identify more specifically the Interactive 
roles of participants, and to draw some conclusions about the similarities and differences in the roles 
token by adults and children. 

Through microenalysis of conversetions occurring during each of the six major types of literacy 
events, I concluded thet euthors and audiences hed cherecterlstic conversational styles. With e few 
exceptions (aa , clarification requests) , microanalysis of adult and child ^mh in these events indicated 
that styles of talk were more related to the roles perticipents playsd, than to their ages. By comparing the 
range of speech styles used by children end adults as they acted as authors and audien» 

er|c 
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events selected for mtoDanelysls. I ottserved that tn sttuettons where portlcipents' rotes were reversed, 
so were iMny fMures of their talk. Thus, the author-audienoe interaction patterns listed in Table 3 
describe the waj^ both adilts end children played these roles. Additional information about these patterns 
isprovidBdbelow. 

Insert Tdbte 3 about her& 

In this classroom , as authors sat together at the writing and art tables, they often spontaneously 
entered the flow of conversation to talk about their work. Sometimes they announced their intentions 
for their proAjcls or procesaes. as Christine did in one event when she announced that she wes goi^ 
make e map. At other times chiWren interrupted the conversation to excitedly shore their newest 
discoveries, es Ginny did when she first produced e "dot reinbow." On this occesion she hed been drawing 
rainbows on a piece of screp peper covered with small printed circles. As she colored in the dots eround 
the outside edge of the rainbow, she recognized that she hed produced e new form. "Hey look! He/ Debbie!" 
she called to me. This is s dotted orange rainbow. It's a dot rainbow!" In this classroom authors often 
talked about their work with those around them. 

In the seme way, eudiences often spontaneously esketf questions ofautiiors working nearby 
in order to understand their wcsr k belter or to follow up on hypotheses they were forming ebout the content 
of the tsKt or the text production processes being used Exchenges like to following one between Victor and 
Christine were common. 

Exaaple t: Drawing a Tall Father 
Monday, January 20, 1986 (VT 3) 



Victor: What you makin'? Your dsddy? 

C^''^?^'W My mother. My mother. [She points to the elreedy completed figure] Then 

ii'^SL"^ IShe begins a second figure by drawing shoes.1 

Victor: Why is he ell big? 

Christina Because he's lg]l! 

yjCior: Did he set too much Did he eet some food, too much? 
QldSlilffiNo! 

Victor: OhI Did he just grow? 

fiEMiDJ ( I guess. I don't know.) Here's his body. Then his neck. iShe draws these ports 
assnetolks.] 

In this case Victor's stance as audience ailowed him to check his interpretation of the subject portro/ed in 
Christina's text, end then to explore the relation between graphic size end physical size. 
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Audiences also soi/ffA/ tnformatton about an author 's text by offering tentative 
interpretations in the form oC statements rather then questions. For example, in one episode at the writing 
table I offered my guess ebout(^nn/s text as a wa/ of encouraging her to telle about her woric: "IbetGinny 
is mflicinQ£fiiofaH& with sunshine. Is that n^?" Thou^ both questions and statements often presented 
the eudience's perspective on the text, authors in this classroom maintained ownership of their texts; that 
Is, as authors they maintained the r«ht to describe their intentions end the outcomes of their literecy 
activities. In this instance, einny responded. Tm making rainbows with a aiiliE, And this is the spider 
web end these are rainbows. And the rainbows don't like the spider web." As these exchmges between 
Olnny and I (and between Victor and Christina) illustrate, authors responi/ed to audfence questions 
and interpretive statements by providing information about their texts and authoring activities, and by 
discussing the hypotheses raised by the audience. In some cases these conversations led authors to expend, 
clarify, or revise their texts. 

Audiences also sometimes offered sol icftei/ or unsolicited suggestions ebout authors' text 
production activities. For example, when Serah told me thet she hed written to Susie, one of her teechers. 
several times but hed received no reply. I suggested that she write Susie once more to remind her to 
enswer her letters. In another instance. I used a suggestive statement as Christina hung her map up over 
the writing table: "You better write some words to tell all the friends [children] what that is." In neither 
case did the girls act on my suggestions. In this classroom . all authors, whether edults or children, 
understood that they could choose to act on audience suggestions according to their current interests and 
goals for their texts. 

Another interectlon pattern I observed in the data, was the tendency for euthors to describe 
tiieir in-process auttioring activities throuj^ a kind of running monologue. This served to keep 
their audience informed ebout their activities, and was more common when authors were aware that 
someone was particularly interested in their work. For instence. in the exemple used In the introduction 
of this paper , Kyle spent almost 1 5 minutes watching Jared work on his picture and story. Whan Jared 
finished writing, he held his paper up for Kyle to see. then reed the messege. When he finished, added a 
word, naming the letters es he wrote. Through most of this event. Kyle watched without comment. 
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Descriptive imnohvjes or this type oTten eerved to maintain social contact with m observer , thou^ no 
immediate response was required or expected from the audience. 

Two other interaction patterns involved authors' requests to their audiences for assistance or 
evaluation. When euthors encountered text-related problems, a frequent strategy was to request 
essistance from someone working neerby. Beceuse authors hed, on other occasions, acted as audiences 
for the woric or their peers end teechers. they were eble to use their icnowledge of the expertise of other 
perticipants in maicing these requests. For instance, the conversation in Example 2 occurred after Kyle 

hod watched Jared draw heerts end write words on his own paper. 

ExMipto2: -Mak* ny Haart- 
rtanday. Fabrmry 3. 1986 (VT 1 1) 



After trying to draw a heart. Kyle asks XduM you pleese mAe my heert?" 
^ell , heerts go like thie!" Jered tells him as he uses his finger to trace the 
shape or one of the hearts on his paper. 

"I meen. I cen't do thet." Kyle enswers. 

IT , ^55jJ«*s at Kyle's paper. Uh. you made it the wrong way!" Hedrawsaheert 
as Kyle watches. 

Tut the inside the hearts. Kyle requests. "Would you write K?" 
Jered begins to write end sey. TC." 

T L E ." Kyle prompte as Jared finishes writing the rest of the letters. 

As this exsmple illustrates, one pert of the euthor's role is leerning hew to make requeste for help so that 
they ore understood, end one pert of the eudienoe's role is listening end observing cerefulJy in order to 
provide needed assistenoe. 

Not onV did authors make requeste for assistence. but they elso sometimes esked their 
audience to evaluate their war I:. Sereh's question to Andy was typical: "Andy, don't you think this 
rose is pretty?" In this case she received no response, because Andy was only stopping at the writing table 
briefly es he moved to another center. Depending on the situation , children received both positive »td 
negative feetteck from their peers. However , when edulte served as audience, children almost always 
received positive evaluations of their texte. Audiences sometimes elso offered unsolicited 
evaluations of the texte or processes they were observing. Adulte frequently included positive 
evaluatiwis (aa . "What a neat idea!") as part of their conversation about children's texts. Thouj^i it was 
less frequent, when children acted as audience for their peers and teachers tliey also spontaneously offered 
positive and negative evaluations of their texte (ag. , Sareh to eiroiy: That's pretty curly hair"). 
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Evaluative statomeirts were U38d by both rtiwran art 
give approval fior their woric. 

Exchanges of texts between authors art audiences, lilce evaluation requests art statements, 
servedanimportanteocial function at thewritingartarttebtes. Authors' (pve their texts to others not 
only to sert them messages, but also to initiate positive faoe-to-faoe interactions about their texts. A 
coroinonacthfity at the writing art art tables was the production of texts to be sent as "mair in another 
perticipent'sclassroommailbOK. Theusual interactive routine involved the author in completing a note 
art notifying the recipient that he or she Dad mail." Recipients would then retrieve the notes from their 
mallboxarttallcwIththBauthoraboutthem-oftenaskingthemtoreedIL This routine was used by both 
atfejlts art children as a means of starting positWe interactions with others. As with requests for 
evaluation, children could be most sure of positive responses from adults. 

One f inel pattern noted in the speech of euthors. involved self- directed talk rether then 
conversation directed toward an outer eudienoe. In some cases, I e!i.^.3rved that both adult art child authors 
served as their own audiences as they taltaJ to themselves. This prttorn occurred most frequently when 
they faced a particularly difficult problem . as And/ did when he struggled to use the stapler to make a book 
out of several pictures he had drawn. 

ExaapleS: Stapling a Book 
Tuead^f. FobriMry 4. 1986 (VT 1 1) 



_^"»J?P"ny»1«WflneedgB, Andy opens his book 

page isnot cauj^L He acretches his heed erteddsenother staple. When he checks the 
rwults tm hanotICK something surprising - the middle page is attached to the others, 
but from the side of the book which is usuelly left open. 

"Walt a minute," he says to himself. "Walt a minute. Look!" hesavssoftVashe 
peers intently at the book. 

In this case art in others, authors used self-directed speech to «{press their private thoughts, art to help 
them organize their authoring activities. 

As the preceding discussion illustrates, the conversational roles of author!! art audiences were 
interdapendant. By definition, when participents talked with one mother about on-going text production 
ectivities. they assumed the role of either author or artience, art asslfrted the opposite role to their 
conversational partner. But these roles were related in another way as well ; thet is, participants usually 
shifted stances from author to audience within the seme event as they authored their own texts ert talked 
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withothersabQutttetextsbeingoonstnctolaraundt^^ Therefore, audiences listened and watched 
using U«ir own exp8rienceasauthor& Authors wrote and drwr using their experience as audiences. 
Regardless of stance, participents were gathering information which could be used later in their in own 
text production activities and in their interactions with other authors. 
Pattorns In ChiMran's Uses of DMMiistratfaiis 

A third pattern reflecting the influence of social interaction on children's literac/ learning 
involved the manner in which children i»ed the demonstrations of other authors in their own texts. 
Smith ( 1 982) has dsscribed damonstrations as acts and artifacts which displa/ %rtMt cvi be done md how" 
(p. 101). Myobservationsinthisstud/indicatethatliterac/dBmonstrationsalsoshowedchil^ why- 
' for what purposes - the/ might use writing and art . as well. When pviicipants at the literac/ centers 
authored their own texts, tolked about their work, or left physical traces of these activities in the form of 
boolcs. pictures, ete., they were providing dsmonstrations for their audiences. 

By tradiing the manner in which children at the art and writing tables linked their texts to those 

of other authors. I identified two ways in which children used these demonstrations. In the first and most 

frequently observed pattern, children used content or prooesees demonstrated by other authors as the 

beginning pointe for their mm texte. As they worked on their pieces, they recognized the potential for 

combining some elemente of the demonstration with elemente from their own expertence so thet the result 

fit the text world they were creetina That is. they usod demonstrations te help them generate ideas for 

topics or processes which would later be modtftod. expanded or revised as they corsstructed their own texte. 

In these cases, children used demonstrations as springboards for developing and extending ti»ir existing 

ideas, and for helping them explore new aspecte of literacy. Example A illusbrates how Hans aid Christina 

used my demonstration as a springboard for exploring exclamation pointe in new ways 

Exaaple 4: ExclMatfon Points 
Fobruory 25, 1 966 ( VT 28,29) 

-«rfrh«2l^*^*!r'*P*"^'?n!!L^ bookforher. Kira 

watehes as write my rnKsage. -Dear Car^^ ! I (Artifact 4A). 

nnint JSiL!2^!SJf ' J"!?!!^ "SOON.exctemation point, exclamation 

point, exclamation point Because I want her te get well aOQQr Hana asks me what it says, and tread the 
message again. 

Kiraslruggleswiththewordandadds.-Andthisisextemotionpolnl Howeome?" 
Tut three cause it's big letters Hana suggeste. 

"Because I want her to get well reelly. really, really soon. I want to emphasize that," I explain. 
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«nrnn«^ !Il!lSL'i22S lffiS^??^J" VAn.wiwt diacuss Uwm. Then ChrfstlnB who is 
working tk tte other siib of the table joins the oonveraelton. "I hove to put too much exclmation points - 

^?fiS!Si^"^^!S2!^S^^^^^"*^ (Artifact «) (6) Toolc.Dible. ' 
lookl I (M just liiceyDudidf" She adds fnoreoKcfaniation points. 

^ rf ^^'^y '^".'"^ Plffl^.^g' C^Wact «) When she is finished she shows it to Susie, 
oneoftheclassroonitaed ahesey^. -There-sequeslionnwlt-- 

^lamatlon point, Susie corrects. 

•--•KClamallon point because I reelly went her to gst well quidcer !" 
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In this example. Christina and Hana produce texts which are related to. but not limited to my 
dBmonstration of "what the/ mitfit dr««f." Christina uses my idee of writing inside a rainbow, and the 
element of the exclamation point, but combines these elements with her own content ( i.e. . her nane) to 
construct a new message. Simiterly. Hana s text shares with mine the elements of rainbows, heerts. md 
cxclamalion points, but eocfi has been used in new weys. In fact, both girls have given the exclamotion 
point a dBCorative as well as a message function - - a use not foreshedowed in my demonstration. 

While children most fretjjently used damonstrations as starting points for their texts, in some 

instances they tried to reproduce much of the demonstrated content and processes as possible in their 

ownworlc. Reproductive uses ofdamonstrations are illustrated in ExempleS below 

ExmpleS: nusfc and Robots 
TuBsdiy, Fflbruary 2S, 1986 (VT 28) 

line of sUIrT'iZ* 21! Ii'JI!'S ^I'^J^ ^ on the left of the first 

acroslhetpp. She pieces the stationery on the right side of the staff paper end uses the blue ma^^ 

4 J5f ^ ™ the end of the marlcer , replaces it end chooses a red merlcer. Christine has arrivsd at 
the table a moment Mtore and watches her draw four red quarter notes next to the blue aJT 
she z^^f^^^^iltTf^^^ 15!^' ^ • "'^•^ When she runs into trouble 
TSakl^Si^^^^^^^^^^^^ *^ She to/s this paper in front of Katie. (2) 

and t»}^^^J^J^II^ ^^""l « she puts the par«r bade at Christina s place 

and continues her woric. Now she uses the red marlcer to color the square in the center of the robot' s diest. 
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i« «»w 2I^^£llSS!''&5*'® ^ notes and usInB the marker 

l!^Jl»^^S?*5!ZI"* Sheuaesgreen.orange.anilyBllwr. (4) After finishing the yelkw notes 

2Sr? 1- lKT?rL*5L*?^ ShetelteChri8line.(5) "Then I have to sa/. la la la to to, 

tote, to. to . ThteteslahBSino8totheU«iBofthB-fatetotete-phra9eofT)eclctheltelS^ Shesetacte 
broijnmerlcer. (6) TllctoltwithbroiimJnidoitonthisntot iMlpiilitwhfe^^^ 
polntlngtotheseoondroboL (7) Tlrstthetuna" SteirmistKmnSSLwaZli^^ 

«finif-ll!^i?^'!l2!Sf^^ ShearranoBsharrwparsJustasshBhas 
jr£^2i^"£?£3^i2L**"J?^ Shebeginslv*«nnBtwoblue 

the caaagclWBBs orange next and wrttastiwx e nge r iu lBB an^ 

JyT-y^"^*^ qy«toa<HBmBtBS batwaa n drawing notesandcOKring roftots using 
S5 *Iiri:iI2?^' li^; ^^^^ «BBin. Katie is now oerefUl V crtaring entire 

nteto Mw. ral. orange, purpte. andyellow without getting 0^ 

nS?'52!L*l^.'^y^***^,*°TI^^***^ (n)"WhBlereyouin*ing?- heaekeher. 
(12) "What Katie was maicing,- ahe replies. 

thetebte "^^^l^temelceaome lite that, too?" task, joining the conversation as I help straighten 
<M) -Yeah.- 

(15) -What's It sa/?- task. 

(16) -Nol It doesn't sa/ao^yiiair sheenswers. 

(17) -What does it dDthen?" 

( 1 8) -It's — Thel's muslcel notas.- 

(19) -Oh! so Its a tune then.- 

In this event, Christina reprothjoes as much of the content and process of Katie's demonstration as possible 
She carefully observes not only Katie is writing and drawing, but also Aoit^ she is eccomplishing it 
When cnristina begins her second piece of music, she mekes each group of notes a different color Just as 
Katie has done. She also uses Katie's proceAjre of writing notes then coloring a portion of a robot before 
putting the cap back on the marker and choosing another color. 

in this classroom there was no injunction against -copying-, neither was there encouragement to 
stick closely to the demonstrations presented by others. Instead, children were free to choose whether, and 
how , they used demonstrations. I observed thet children often chose to use demonstrations conservatively 
when they were beginning to explore new content or processes, when their work hed been negetively 
evaluated by another author, and when they wanted to form friendship relationships with other authors at 
the table. In most other cases, the/ selected, modified, and expanded elements of the demonstration as 
described above. As children worked together , they came to see their peers end teachers as resources for 
help and ideas. However, children's uses of demonstrations ranged from attempts at repi-oduction to 
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noa] trflnsrormation and synthesis of dBmonstrated elements. In the social context of this authoring 
oinmunit/ tnUi were accepted strategies fior text product!^ 
f ■Hbtiis In Avthor/OD-MitlMr Oanversatfoii 

A fourth data pattern which helped to describe the ways social interaction affected children's 
literaty learning involved events where authore agreed to woric together to co-author a single text These 
events were much less frequent then those where participents authored individual tacts, md were usually 
fnitifltodbyaifcilts. The excerpts presented below are typical of adult- initiated events of this type 
W aJ w aJy, FabnMry 19, 1986 (VT 24) 

tojjjrewiththeclass. Sina the chiWren have been reading and rereading it with (reat enjoyment I 
witemy bode when I join Kir?. Victor andrSclcu at tiSart tablTltabin 

i«* 12) "Hey Victor, wanta help me write e pege in my book? I'm writing en // Didn't Frighten 
^'^J^*^o^toaecwhatrmdoing.(3) 'What kinds of things should I put in my tree?" I 

(4) -Abeerl- kire suggests. 

(5) "Write a dinosaur.- Victorsays. 

(6) The beer,- Kire repeats. 
(yrjKdlftthedinosaur,- Victor insists. 
(8)"WritetheifflDfethats8ydino8aur?- lask. 

n P°'"*'"0 to the tree already drawn on the page. 

5 ?( 2?JJ?^**J" *^ aalCtoof him?- 
(11) He nods his heel 

ni#nK Kiil^^ ' P™. ^w'Vickly rereed the text, running my marker under the words. "One 
SlJw5?ten^l2^,M^ "«*«*«^ onV to see a - 

(13)-Um,purpte,- Victor dBcides. 

{ I S ISI^f.'*!E?!l! *"™*!r5J" ^ " vector and Tokku ere watching as I write, 
finish the ' * • ^^^"^ and hands it to me as I 

Wdlfithedinosaur,- Victorsays. 
the next pii - ^ ' *W»t' P'ct'^. think ebout what you wanta draw on 

oS-Youdrawthedinoeaur,- Victor repeats as he leens over the book. 

mirniA i^SLi^i-T'.!!!?!!??!!!!' on W of my // /?/y/7 •/ ///i^^/tf/? /y* book .<» I have a 
purpiedinosaur. I hold the first page open so she cen see. Then I turn to pege 2 «J reed.-Qne pitch black 
^ turned out the light , I looked out my windoS^ly to see a - - ^ ^'"^ ° 

. ,512 ' en* • "te the end,- she tells me. Kire particularly likes the way 

the publisM vereion ends with an owl appeering as the one character which frijitens the tioy in U>e^o!v. 

r^!^^I^^S^ I? book^Sf carrying the published vereion of // Didn 't Frighten 
fie. Opening to the second picture, he says ( 36) 'There! There - 

li.%I?iI5SSS?i <37)2h!ThegDblin. That would be fun. We can put a goblin on- " 

K^rel Tte^MjiJSSS^JSSJ^ (38) -Kire! 

K<rel The goblin! The goblin!- When she finally stops to look, he shows her the book. 
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fj^^}^1^^^^ye. (39) Thegoblln.thegoblln.Debbter 
|l40j iK.m^^l llputthotanthenextpagB/lraspondaBlm^^ 

^ nr m^n^JU'S.la^ii THaa^H^^^ nev^^km about the oonteiA. pictures, and rotes 

S2i?w*tSS5^"*%^^ laskhertowto 

S^TJl^SSi^^AJ"'^ Itellherldontknow 
S2?«'5Si?'T!l5P'^J°'**'^*^**»P'«^^ White8hei8*«airino.Mar/tellsusitis 
1 2!? SSlSii Christina also finish writing ths text As 

MeaMB^tAteto^ Shethenuses 
ttjjIjMk^to help har write the tastphrasft -Itdtii'tfri^tenmer Four peges are compteteSIirgo 

In co-authored events, a participant acting as -first author- (usually the adult) took 
responsibilit/ for launching and supporting the project ir the follow the ways: 

i!lJ2Sl\^?"!!ISr ° ^ if'troduced the idto to others, end 

requested their partKipation as co-authors. (e.a. my initiation of the // If/if/? 7 
Fnghten Me book, and requeste that children join the project) 

Ll!!L^^^'?^^-?°^'^ ^ contributions of the co-euthors so that the text would 
be cohesive and a that opportunities to participate were shared ( ea . my attempts to 
'*^'!SI!!?*.*^JI'^®***°^^0'""^ ^ including the color of thecheractersat ( 12) and 
my chowB to include a wide variety of children in the project ) 

As parttcipante formed their own visions for how the text should be constructed, responsibilities became 

increasingly more shared and the orgonizatlonel function of the first author s role became less Important 

Over the course of the event presented above, children moved from meking suggestions in responses to my 

requeste for their help, to making unsolicited suggestions which expanded the text in new directions. As 

idees were treded more freely, the responsibility for writing end drawing become more shared es well. As 

children observed others making additionstothe text, they were ebtetogetabetter idea of the fw^ 
content of the pr-oject underwa/, and to propose their own idees as possibte directions for the text 

Though the co-authors' roles varied depending on their familiarity with the project and their 
arees of expertise, in generel . they worked much as they did when they authored their own individual 
texts. (See Table 3.) Two aspecte were edded to the co-authoring role, however. 

(a) Q)-«rthJso^wtlyn^^ (eg 
Kirtfs suggestion at (30) that she help with endof the book ratherthan pi Z) 

iS«P^?*II![! *° colleagues that their suggestions would be good 

addittore to thetot (e.a . Christophers effxte at ( 36-40) to convince Ktra and roe that 
page 2 of our book should oontein e goblin like the published version ) 
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in the process of co-authoring a text, the perticipflnts developed way^ of worlcing together which allmrad 
them to request the partidpelion of others, to request advice and assistance with sped^ 
problems, to offer their own idBBS for the te)rt> argue for the inclusion of these idBas> 
perticipetory roles the/ felt comfortable with, end to validBte and support their co-authors* woric by 
building off it es they mads their own suggestions. 
PottBTM III Shtnt Literacy KMvtadie 

A fifth drta pettem which informed my effxt to understand the role of social interaction in 
!iterac/ learning was my observation thet the children, teachers, and I had built common understandings 
about literac/ events. Halltda/ ( 1 975) has termed the part of the meaning potential which Imguage users 
associatewithaparticular contoctof situation the r<v/:y//fr for that event In this setting, teachers and 
chil4w had formed shored registers for literacy events which included what types of activities were 
appropriate, how these activities couM be ereomplished, end what purposes litarecy mm serve in this 
classroom. 

This pattern wasmosteesiVseenbyexaminingthe range of genre and content themes chi kfew 
selected for the texts the/ prodjced at the writing and art tables. For example, at the writing table 
common genre for texts were surve^^, newspeper articles, picture books, wordless books. sIffK. song 
books, musical scores, maps, personal letters, signatures, reminder notes, sijp-up sheets, and sl»)-in 
sheets. Texts proAjcad at the art table were most commonly identified by the children as pictures, hats, 
bracelets, kites, mechines. and tickets. At both centers, texts frequentV ahered the content themes of 
reinbows. snowflekes, heerts. stars, spiders, beers. Oookie Monster, the Wizard of (te. holidays. Voltran. 
friends, family members, dinosaurs, and animals. The shared nature of children's knowledge about "what 
mm be said- and "how it might be said" et these centers was particuler V obvious to me when I compered 
these listsof frequently observed content end genre with my observations of students in other preschool 
classrooms. For example, at this Center musk: writing was pert of chiwren s shared register for literacy 
events at the writing table, and as I parttoipatad in this room . it became part of my register as well - 
even though I had never seen preschoolers engage in this activity before On the other hend. ectivities I hod 
frequently observed in other preschools. such as writing the "ABCs". occurred very infrequently in this 
classroom. 
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As I became a part of the ctaesroim community , many olhe^ 
betwnc apparent I observed that all particfpants. including myself, became so fmiliar with the 
characteristics of other ctass members as authors and audiencses that we couW use this 1^ 
ourtextstothepreferencesofourfriends. For example, when a group of children mdtaechers gathered at 
thearttabietomalcepegBsforeibaon's ^eoodbye Book- on the morning he was to move to the oWer 
chiWren's classroom, much of the conversation centarod around his lilcesmddislilces. Dmny reminded 
Sarah that eibson did not like black a fact eibson had demonstrated frequentV by rejecting 
constructed with black crayons or markers Other participants used their shred knowledge about Gibson's 
preferences toselectthetheroesof spiders, hearts.andstarsfor their pages. Spiders had been a central 
theme of much of IWbson's work some three months earlier . end hearte and stars were 
interests. In this instance, participents had built shared understandings that the content of a Goodbye 
Book should be the honoree's favorite things, since the purposed such a book was to show affection by 
creeting something their friend wouM lika In order to successfully cerry out their intentions, they used 
knowledge ebout literacy processes built in previous events. 

To summarize, I observed that participants in this classroom had become a "thought collective- 
(Fleck. 1 979) which shared a great deal of literacy knowledge. Their shared literacy registers included 
knowledge as specific as understandings of the personal preferences of other authors or the routines 
associated with particular literocy tasks, and as general as knowledge of the general participation patterns 
which were acceptable at each center. My observation of the text production activities of children and 
teechers in this classroom suggested that they hed formed shored knowledge of (e) the communication 
systems being used, ( b) the messsges which were communicated, (c) the char»-' ristics of their 
oolleegues as authors and audiences, (d) the socielty defined uses of literecy in this setting, and (e) the 
social values placed on literecy activities in this authoring community. 
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To sumiMri2e. analyses of my f feM notes, children's literacy produrts, and audio md vkto tepe 
recordings of chiMren s self-selected literacy activities indicated that sKial interaction was m importent 
part of most events in this setting Date analysis revealed four adJitional instate about the nature of the 
social interaction surraunding chikfeWs literacy learning. 

First, as children telked with their peers and teachers at the v*t and writing tebles. they 
froquentV took on the euthor end audienoe roles. In these conversations, each participant provided the 
other with a oonsMereble amount of information ebout their interpretetions and undarstendings of literacy 
events, end children end adults played these roles in a similar menner. 

Second, In the process of working together, authors came to recognize one another as aiurces of 
help and Mees for their text production activities. They frequent V mode use of the demonstrations of other 
authors in their own texts. 

Third, I observed that children sometimes also worked with adults or more experienced peers to 
co-euthor a shared text In these evente the "first author" initiated and helped to launch the project with 
the help of co-authors who negotiated participatory roles which fit their arees of expertise. As co-euthors 
constructed their own vision for the developing text, they gredually took on mon^ responsibility in the 
production of the text 

Fourth . members of this classroom community ( j.e. . the children . the teachers, and I ) constructed 
and used e greet deal of shared knowledge about literacy. This knowledge renected the content, processes, 
end purposes of shared literacy evente in this classroom. 

While these patterns help to describe the nature of the social interaction in which literacy 
leerning is embedded, they fall short of presenting a unified perspective on the role of social interaction 
in children's literacy leerning processes. In the next section of this paper I will discuss my grounded 
hypotheses ebout the implications of these observations for a theory of literecy learning. 
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Tbeoretleal laplfcatfims: 
Tte Role of Social loteraetton In Lftoracy Learning 
Exchenging noonings TluiMglh Ogawerontion 

My aiMlyses of chf Mren's self-selected If terocy ectfvfties in thfs dessroom indiceted that 
eonversatiai and dBownslr^km were 

children's texts. Oinversatlon served to negotiate aooess to speoe end materiels. to negotiote social 
relationships among participants, and to share personal experiences on a variety of topics. But most 
Important for this stwv, conversation served es a means liy which participants expressed the meanings 
the/ were forming as they authored their own texts, end as they observed the demonstrations of 0^ 
authors. As participants exchanged these interpretations in conversation, the result was the construction 

of shared meanings end an awareness of gaps between their perspectives end those of other members of 
their euthoring community. 

These observations have led me to hypothesi2e that euthx-audience exchanges are important 
literacy learning opportunities for both parties. For the audience, these interactions provide 
oppxtunities for observing demonstrations of the uses of literacy products and processes in contexts that 
are familiar and understandable, in this classroom . these contexts are familiar beceuse the participants 
hove a long history of interaction with one another. Children and teachers have built shared 
understandings of this context end, thus, e shared meening potentiel related to it; that is, they heve o stock 
of Icnowledge built in post events which describes interactions et the literacy centers, potentially 
appropriate uses for literecy, end the personel cherecteristics of their colleagues. When they plo/ the 
audience role they are able to use this Icnowledge to make predictions ebout other euthors" work. 

However , eudienoes ere not the only ones learning ebout literecy through conversation. Their 
comments and questions have an important effect on literacy learning for authors vi^W. Hearing an 
audience's response allows authors to see what Interpretations others attach to their texts. Sometimes 
these interpretations match their intended meenings very closely. But on other occasions the eudlence's 
interpretation comes as a surprise. Sometimes eudience interpretolions link the author's text to meenings 
which the/ have not considered relevant before. When this happens the audience pla/s an important role 
in helping authors expand the meenings of their texts. On other occasions audience interpretations serve 
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as finomalles because the/ are al odds with the author's (ntentkms. Oonversatfon heightens the probability 

that authors will become awe of thaae differences and prov^ 

them. 

Hallidgy ( 1 975) suggests that a chiM is able to create meenings about interactive events because 
Ihere is a systematic relation between what he hears and what is going on around him" (p. 141). Thetis, 
the choices speakers make when they form en oral teirt ere always related to what 
the communication system chosen and the rote it plays in the event (the mode), and the social relationships 
of the participants (the tenor). As children have numerous opportunities to experience oral texts related 
to a particular context of srtualion, they ere able to build for themselves meenings about the events as well 
as lan^jage which expresses those meanings. They are able to associate a part of the meaning potential —a 
register ~ with that particular context of situation. 

The reletionship between the creetion of grephic texts end the context of situation is no less 
systematic. Both child and aAjlt authors make selections for their pieces which renect the context of 
situation as they have come to understend it As they exchenge meenings ebout their texts through 
conversation, both authors and audiences come to assxiate a particuter portion of their meening potential 
with particular types of authoring events; that Is. they form literacy registers. To Illustrate, in the Tall 
Father event (Example 1 ) it was Victor's use of knowledge from his literacy register which allowed him to 
predict that Christina might be drawing her father. Because children build their registers for litcrocy 
events in conversation with other members of their authoring community, they are to a greet extent, 
shored by those perticipating in the subculture of the clessroom. Thus, eudiences ere using the knowledge 
they have formed through classroom interections as a basis for understanding the coffte/tt and purposes 
of their friends' and teechers' texts, as well as the processes used to create them. 

Figure 1 illustrates that when participants take on the author and audience roles, each brings to 
the conversation meenings related to the text being discussed, and each leaves with new meenings as a 
result of their interectlon. The understandings created by the author and audience are partly shared for 
two reasons. First, as members of the same authoring community the participants have formed similar 
meening potentials for this context Second, the meening of the text is negotiated through an exchange of 
"stories" (Rosen. 1984) in conversation. Interpretations ere never totally shared, however, because 
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IndlvMjBis are Gonstructtng meanings based on their personel views of reality which have been formed 
through part expei ienm with others, and which beer the unique stamp of those experiences. Therefore, 
oonversellon is also a major source of surprises. As Individuals express their unique perspectives on 
ongoing eclivities, differences in Interpretation become epperenl Converselion is en importent force in 
moving chHdren's learning ahead because it presents them with enomalies. It provides opportunities for 

them to buiW comrnon meanings as well as to explore the gaps between their meenings and those of ot^ 
in their community. 

InsertFigurel about here. 

Thus, beceuse chiWron leern ebout the world from others, the meenings they form ere socielly 
creoted. Literecyleernlng is social in two senses. First, meenings are social because they are constructed 
in social contexts through conversstion. Beceuse the context of situetion. which is itself socielly creeted. 
is embedded in the meanings constructed, lear ning reflects the social context in which it occura When 
participants share many experlenoes — have many conversations ~ the registers they build for these 
situations are also shared in many respects. Second, learning is social because we understand the wxld by 
linking our current experiences to the understandings we have created in the past Since these meanings 
were also creeted in conversation, learning involves building understandings of current conversations by 
reference to those of the pesL 

The Social Oonstruction of LitarMrylCiMmrlMlgB: AhExMple 

In the preceding section I etgnai that the exchange of meanings which occurs during conversation 
leads to the formation of shared understandings about literacy. It is as children interact with one another 
and their teachers that they build for themselves an understanding of literacy ~ that is. ifAat meanings 
literacy might express. Aotr they might go about expressing them, and trAy literacy might be socially 
useful. This knowledge is built over time as they have repeeted opportunities to perticipate together in 
literacy events. However , the process of knowledge building is frequently so subtle tliot it is difficult to 
determine with certainty whet has been added to the meening potentiel by e perticuler literecy encounter. 
However, when e /jeM^ meening is introduced it is sometimes possible to treck this process more closely. 
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Example 7 provtdes an opporUif lity to obaarve how participants made the stq)le remover p«^ of thetr 
shored literac/ register when it was introduced to the writing table for the first time. 

EiMiple?: TteStivleRegrabber 
nan*y. January 20. 1986 (VT 4) 

a staple remover on the bio brown fable. Mary, one of his teachers, has tefl it there after taking the 
staples from scrap peper donated b/ the parents. 
(t) "What is this?" heasics. 

it wtTk^'] ^7l^l^^2SJL'!lT^;^^ out? I'll show you how 

itworks. ItsHcasidBmonstrata It kind of grabs tiie staple and takes it out" Christina comes over to 
woicn. 

°^ comments as we return to the writing table with the stmle 

'''^ilL^S^i^^^^ HerepositlonsiteorrectiyandthistimeitwiS^ 
mnr*«.2^22il!Sl%S^"^*"'''**,'"*??™**"^ (4) "Oops! Toofer up."8hesay«in 
ttSfiSittpt^ Likedarod. She punches holib in hermier on 

t»JS^ 2!*^*? !* "V nnaars] . put it on top of the paper like this to make it 

L*W^ "S*? AndyousqueezeandirilpullthertSleout Tryit!" I 
sa/.handingthestapleremoverbacktoChrlstinaL ^ 
She experiments e bit and gets it to work. 

h«^-.«j!?l!Si*^iIS^'''T®'?"'^*^ "Youknowwhal? This is almost like a dinosaur 
because it has sharp teeth! He pute a staple in his dog. When Chrtstina is finished he takes the stnle 
remover and exclaims. lOh Oh! This is in the wrong place!" Heremovesit 

Ojristina staples her map. (7)"0h0h! Put it in the wrong piece!" sheechoes 

**^andChrislin8Gortinuetakingturnsslapling.announcingtheir"mistakes".andus^^ 
siapie remover. 

nr*hi«<i?-2!SS?i!Sr"5''*!?5] ^t^^saysasshereachesforthestapleremoveragain. "It 
gr-abbedit, she comments. I call this the grabber. 

(?) T5rt'sexactVwhalitdoes.flatestflptes." lairee. 
«««n4cI12LI5£2!!.")V!w?^!!5 atesuggests. Sha continues to plo/ with a name for the 
!S£5?i?L^iKS[!«iLl\?S'?."^ Ifsastaplegrabber." After another turn she 

jra^s on the name a Wt more ( 1^ this a staple jagrabber." On her next turn she comments to 
herself. (13) I use the staple regrabber! Is staple regrabber a funny name?" 

^J^t ^"^H^l^ PJ^"^ ^ at the fer side of the table. Now she enters this 
SL rVif^^jS^^iSi!?*'?!^^ Kiared has the staple remover, so she 

s^U4) Staple regrabber. I need the staple regrabber. I need the staple regralibcr. I need the staple 

( 1 5) "Staple cagrabber ," Christina corrects. 
When Jared is finished Sarah takes the staple out of her book 
I J'JS?!?"" *° ^ «»<"9 the new tooi. ( 1 6) "That's a sharp pencil 

mSiSf evidently referring to the staple remover. He takes it when is 

( 1 7) "You have to put a stflDlfil" Jared tells him taking It back. 

Both Jared and Christina continue to work with the staple regrabber until clean up time. 
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Winn people engagB In amver^ion they are exchanging The/w^ 

(Wining the worW for each oWiBT. The/ are oonslnicting a social reality (BergerfcLuckmrnn, 1966). 

The opening exchange of Example 7 illustrates the reality creating nature of conversation. 
(0 Jgcat WhBtisthis? 

(2) I2d2bi£ That's a staple remover. Do you wentatalce this staple out? I'll show you 
how it works, [physical demonstration of the process.] It kind of grabs the st^ile and 
takes it out 

Thou^ perticipents' raelity defining rotes ere not always this explicit, metephorically. at least. Jered-s 
(yjestion is the one each of us indirectly asks of our conversational partners: "What do you make of this 
situation?" or "What do you think of my interpretation of the situation?" I answer Jered-s question by 
presenting the meenings I have created in my past experiences with staple removers. In so doing, I 
Introto him , and the others who are listening, to my socially constructed version of reality. 

But I am not the only one who Is sharing my understandings of the world. Jv9i tells me about his 
meenings for stapte removers at utterences (3) and (6), and when Christina enters the conversetion she 
comments on the outcome of her stapling process, (4) "Oops! Too far up!" and reeches for the stapte 
remover. In the context of the ongoing discussion, Jered end I easily understand the Informative end 
pregmetic functions of Christine's dielogue end actions. The/ might be glossed as follows: (a) When you 
place a stapte in the wrong tocatfcm, the stapte remover cen be used to take it out; (2) Putting e stepte in 
the wrong place is a way of tegiiimizing your request for the staple remover. She uses this strategy again 
at utterances (7) and (8). Inventing a kind of verbal routine for using the stapte remover. Inthecontext 
of their shared activity, Jared quickly understands her meaning. He can easily see that claiming to put a 
staple in the 'vtrmq piece" is a reason for using the stepte remover, end et utterance (6) he adopts this 
verbal routine es pert of his own activity. 

As she works. Christine elso invents e new neme for the stepte remover — "staple regrebber." 
She uses conversation to share her new term and to work toward meking itpartof the shered register for 
the group. At utterance (1 2) she calte attention to the newly invented neme. suggesting that the whole 
group can call the tool the "stapte cflgrabber." Then she tries the term out as she talks to herself. Once 
again, the context of the activity makes her meaning easily understandable, as SarA. a heretofore silent 
participant, demonstrates. When she requests a turn to use the stapte remover at ( H). she has adopted 
Christina's new term. However, in the last part of her request ( H). she slips and uses the term "stapte 
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grabber.- Christina quickly oorracts her at ( 1 5), emphasizing the correct pronunciation. When Sarah 
finally geb a turn, she shows that she has been attending to more than just the name of the instrument 
She uses it in the socially demonstrated fashion ~ to remove a staple from the booic she is making. By the 
end of the event, the name "staple regrabber" is being used by all of the participants. Christina's new 
term , and most likeV other meenings about the function of this tool , have become part of the shored 
literacy register for the perticipants in this event Through conversation and observation of 
demonstrations, shared literacy knowledge has been constructed and socially negotiated. 

I have emphasized several times that i believe It Is the familiar context in which this conversation 
occurs which allows participants to understand the meenlngs which are being invented and exchanged. But 
why should context be helpful? Perheps en analogy to reading will help to answer this question. As we 
read, it is acommon experience to encounter an unknown word. However , having read what comes before 
and what follows this word, it is often possible to predict what it meens. It is the syntactic and sementic 
context in which the word appears that ailws us to make this prediction, in reading, cues from the text 
end from the social conditions under which the reading takes place help us to activate a register of 
meanings appropriate to that particular reading situation. From this portion of our alread/ fxmed 
meanings we are able to select those that are likely fits for the unknown linguistic item. Context allows us 
to comprehend interactive situations In much the same wa/, but the cues available in interairtion are even 
richer. They include language, gesture, bod/ postures, and much more. Because we have built a registei 
for frequently encountered interactive contexts, we can narrow the range of potentially applicable 
meenings end meke predictions about the relation of ongoing activities to our past experiences. 

Jared's selection of a literacy register fx interpreting this event illustrates the influence of the 
context of situation and the meanings formed. During this event he talks about two connections between the 
staple remover and his past experiences: (3) "My dad has one of those."; and (6) "This is almost like a 
dinosaur because it has sharp teeth!" However . in this context where the field clearly signals the 
appropriateness of literacy-related meanings fx making sense of the event, and where the tenx of his 
reletionship with me encourages literacy- related talk rathx than dramatic pla/, he drops the dinosaur 
interpretation , and explores, instead, the link to his knowledge about literacy products. Because his 
register fx writing events alread/ includes meanings about attaching papers with staples, the act of 
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'unstflpling' which I demonstrate at utterance (2) can te understood in relation to those alread/ fmiliar 
meanings. Jareif s choice to explore the connections between the staple remover and his literacy Icnowledge 
*monstrotes that the meanings formed in eny particular event reHect the field, mode, md tenor of thet 
situation; that is. context is embedded in teaming. 

Other evidence fx the influence of the sxial context on children's literacy leerning comes from 

my observation that both the focus of the activity and the membership of the group at the center made a 
tremendous difference in the meanings which were formed Victor's experiences in the Staple Reirabber 
event ( Example 7) are a case in point Since he was not present at the beginning of the episode when I 
demonstrated the function and name of the staple remover , nor when Oirislina developed her name fx it, 
his experience differed considerebly from that of Jared, Christina, and Sx*. When he arrived at the 
table he may have been encountxing a staple removx fx the first time. Ladcing a social demonstration 
fx its name, he selected a meening from his litxecy registx end celled it a "shxp pencil" at uttxance 
( 16) — probobly focusing on the relatix between a pencil point end the pointed teeth of the staple 
removx. When Jered finished using it, Victx took the steple removx and began to punch holes in a blenk 
piece of papx, in much the some way as Christina and Jared had on their first tries. Jared then took the 
staplx removx back . telling Victx ( 1 7) "You have to put a staple r Rathx than pursuing this furthx . 
Victx went on to othx activities. 

Like the othx pxticipents in this event, Victx fxmed meanings about the staple removx 
through conversetion end observation of demonstrations. Having seen Jered using the new tool at the 
writing table, Victx setacted a meening from that pxt of his meening potential which releted to litxacy 
tools, and xrivedat the name "shxp pencil." When he began to use the stapte removx, he recreated the 
squeezing motion Jered had used, end applied it to papx. Jared, rathx thm suppxting Victx's 
exploration of the new tool . totd him that he was not using it cxrectly. 

Because Victx was introduced to the staple removx undx a different set of social circumstances, 
the meanings he adds to his registx are different from those of Jared, Christina, ml Sar*. They are 
sociolly constructed, none the less. His new meenings about the "shxp pencil" are sxial beceuse they are 
fxmed in intxectix with Jared. They ere also sxial beceuse they involve the linking of his past stock of 
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SKtolly created llterac/knowlo^e to htsexperim Vtctor now knows that there is a new 

tool to be used with paper, and that he has not used it in the socially appropriate fashioa 

For Victor , as well as for dared, Christina, Sarah, and me, the stapler remover came to be defined 
by our social experiences with it This isnottosaythateachofushas formed exactly the same memings 
from this event Nol only did our differing roles afford us different perspectives on the meming of the 
slople remover , but we also arrived with a different history of experiences which could be used to 
interpret the interactions at the table. Belchtin ( 1 98 1 ) has suggested that because language is leirned in 
conversation, eech use of a word incorporates the multiple contexts and meenings in which the word has 
been encountered before. Eoo ( 1 979) makes a similar point when he talks of a sign as a textual matrix. 
He states that "the meaning of a sign inchoatively contains all the texts within which that si^i can be 
inserted" (p. 184). He further suggests that it is the context of a particular situation (the gtwnd) which 
guides the selection of those meenings which actually participate in the process of sij^iification. 

Each of the participants in this literacy event understood the staple remover through such a 
process of meening construction. For Jered, the staple remover conteined the multiple accents of 
experiences with a staple remover at home, experiences with pictures, models, and movies of dinosaurs, 
as well as the meanings which were constructed as he talked and observed the rest of us using the staple 
remover. In this encounter, the writing teble context encouraged him to concentrate on the staple 
remover's uses as part of the technology of literacy. But the dinosaur meening was still available. It 
would not have been surprising to see Jared use the staple remover to portray a dinosaur , complete with 
gneshing teeth , if he were to encounter it in a context such as the block area where imeginary characters 
and dramatic play ware part of the shared register. 

For Christina, we know thet it was the relation of the action of the steple remover to her 
experiences with "grabbing" thet were highlighted. For Victor . it was the relation between the sharp teeth 
of the steple remover and a sharp pencil. And for me. one of my most recent experiences with staple 
removers was renected in my lenguege at utterance (5): "Make it grab the steple with Its jaws." Some 
weeks before I had been waiting in the xerox room al the University while a secretary removed staples 
from a stack of papers. She told me that a young visitor to her office had recently dubbed the staple 
remover with the name, "Jaws." After thet. the teaching assistwits in her office hed begun to refer to it by 
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that name. Her story brought to mind a mwiewhteh was popular some yeare 
named "Jaws." At the time, I thou^ the relationship of the staple remover to sharks seemed rather 
clever, since it is just this "biting" action which is the ess en ce of a staple remover's function. When I 
talked with the children at the writing table I did not tell this story, but the wording of my description 
consciously echoed the relationship highlighted in this other story. For mc, as fx Jxed, Christina, and 
Sarah, the process of meaning construciion involved the creation of links between events at the table end 
other conversations, events, and stories. 

To summarize, I have argued that the meaning children create about literacy is social meaning. 
Because chiKTen learn about literacy from other people, there is no other kind. As this episode 
demonstretes, both teachers' end children's meanings ere srcielly constructed. Participants make sense of 
their social world by linking their observations to meanings the/ have fxmed in the past. The 
understandings constructed in each literacy event ere context specific, but since events share meny 
characteristics of field, mode, and tenor, participents are able to associate pxtions of their meening 
potential with general types of literacy events. Because meenings are systematically related to the contexts 
in which they are formed, participants are able to make predictions about new events by drawing on their 
stock of existing meenings associated with simi lar contexts. As a result of a long history of conversations 
at the writing and a^t tables, many of the teachers' and children's memings about the content, processes, 
end purposes of literecy ere shored. 

Oo-authoring and Requesting Assistance: Transpcrtation across tlie Zone of Proximal 
Developnont 

I began the preceding saction by erguing that children in this classroom are learning daaui 
literacy by observing demonstrations and exchanging meenings in conversation, and that this is possible 
because the meenings are embedded in a context of situation which is, for the most part, understandable and 
familiar. In this sense all the meanings children form are r^-^^/'^^/<f^>77f^/7//7#s-. They are formed 
first In social exchenges and, thus, renect the shape of that Interaction. 

In this classroom , the role of others in medieting children's leerning wes pervesive, but it was at 
the seme time subtle in comparison to our usual definitions of teeching and learning. For the moat part, 
adults and children engaged in informel conversation when they were et the literacy centers. Instances of 
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what might be called "direct teaching" were relatively few In comparison with other types of exchanges. 
There were , however, two interactive situations where the impact of others on literacy learning was less 
subtle. Both involved children's interactions with more experienced peers or adults. The first (roup of 
events was doscribed earlier as co-authoring, and involved the conceptualization of a literacy project by 
a "first author" followed by invitations for others to join in the construction of the tort. The second 
interactive situation of this type involved requests for assistance. Here a participant asiced another 
author for help with a text-related problem. In each situation children saw literacy content, prou jses. 
and purposes demonstrated In familiar contexts, and were able to construct meenlngs In coUaboratlon with 
cithers which they could not yet construct aUme. In Vygotstc/s ( 1 978) terms, these were in^iances where 
children worlced el the far edge of their "zone of proximel development" —"the distmce betwien the ectual 
developmentol level as determined by independent problem solving and the level as determined through 
problem solving under edult guidance or in colleboretion with more cepeble peers" (p. 86). 

As Bruner ( 1 986) hes pointed out, Vygotsk/s theory mdces e strong case for the importance of 
social interaction in leerning, but fails to make clear the cheracteristics of interaction which support 
children in moving beyond the level of their independent learnina Based on his observations of mother- 
Infant Interaction, Bruner has suggested that It Is the "scaffolding" provided by the adult which allows 
children to move across the 2Dne of proximal development He observed that mothers frequently invented 
routines or formats fx interecting with their children in familiar situations such as booic reading, then 
played their roles in subsequent events in a consistent fashion. As the children mastered these routines, 
the mothers eltered the formets so that they remained on the "growing edge of the child's competence" 
( 1 986 , p. 77). According to Bruner, when edults provide "sceffolding" they serve es "consciousness for 
two" (p. 75) by controlling the focus of attention, by dividing the tesic into menageeble segments metched 
to the child's abilities, and by setting up the environment so that children can recogniziB solutions they 
would not have been able to accomplish on their own. 

My observations of adult-child and child-child interaction during events Involving co-authoring 
and requests for assistance else indicate that the more experienced authors played an organizing role, that 
their interections were closely matched to the needs end abilities of their less-experienced co-authors, 
and that the result was the construction of meenings which would not heve been possible for the co-author 
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to construct alone. However, I want to suggest that "acaffoH«ng,- as described above, is «i Insufflcfent 
metaphor to describe the social negotiations which occurred during co-authoring and requests for 
assistance in this settini^ As Harste, Woodward, and Burice ( 1 984) have ergued, the notion of scaffolding 
seems to imply a one-sidad control of interactive events where the adult dBtermines the language 
structures to be used by the child. Though it is lilcely thet Bruner's theory of lenguege leeming is more 
interactive than his choice of metaphors indicates, "the adequacy of the metaphor implied by scaffolding 
hinges on the questions of who is constructing the edifice" (Searle, 1 984 ,p. 482). The notion of 
scaffolding seems to neglect the role of children in this process. 

In this stud/, I observed that co-authored evente were accomplished not so much by the controlled 
organization of these events by en expert, as by e mutual exchenge of meanings through conversotion. 
Though the format of these events ma/ hove been introtfcjced by one perticipmt, it was based on routines 
which hed been built in past interactions, and which were functional in this event beceuse other 
pertlcipants agreed to the roles it essigned them end understood the roles it ellowed them to essiyi to 
others. These evente involved not only a two-wa/ exchange of meanings and communication roles through 
conversation, but also accompanying exchanges of authoring roles as well. By tracking the meenings their 
partners wer e constructing in the event and using previously constructed knowledge of shared evente, 
both aAJlte and children adjusted their roles to develop and achieve e sh»^ goal. Therefore, when 
children participated in shored evente with authors who had more expertise, both perticipante worked 
actively to influence the course of the shared interection. Both pv'ticipante were learners. 

To summarize, when children work with others to oo-euthor e text, their leerning is supported by 
the familier context of the ectivity, by the willingness of the other authors to exchenge meanings ebout the 
activity, end by the willingness of others to support them in teking on new roles. A similar leerning 
environment is creeted when children esk fx and receive help with their own authoring problems. 
Because authors are asking fx help with their own texte, the context of situation is intimately famlltx. 
Asking and receiving help involves the exchange of meenings about the authx's text, es well es a 
tempxery shift in euthx end eudience roles. 

I have hypothesized thet these evente ere rich lexning expxiences fx the less-expxienoed 
euthxs beceuse they provide oppxtunities fx them to experience the construction of written texts 
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which are beyond their ability to produce atone. In the process, they see demonstratfons of more 
adiTOd literacy conventions and slrategiei As they form hypotheses about the content, processes, and 
purposes of these events they also hove the opportunity to chedc their understandings throu^ 
conversation. Throu!^ such exchanges. chiWron have the opportunity fa "grow into the intellectual life 
of those around them" (Vygotsky, 1978, p. 86). 

Educational laplications: 
The Power of Linking Conversation. Deaonstration. and Authoring 

in considering the implications of this study for educetional practice, it must first be noted that 
ethnographic research generates hypotheses which are grounded in the specific context in which the data is 
collected. Therefore, decisions about the generalizability of the conclusions I have drawn from this dsta 
must largely be left to those who wish to apply them to other settings. However , since my observations of 
the literecy leerning of these 3- and 4-yBer-olds over e period of 8 months has shown them to make great 
gains In their ebilities to author their own texts, I would like to discuss several characteristics of the 
curricular environment which eppeer to be especially supportive of this type of learning. (Additional 
details about the context in which this data was collected ma/ be found in Author , 1 986). 

My observations in this classroom indicate that Informal conversation, observation of 
demonstrations, and opportunities to engage in authoring were key features of events in which the children 
and their teachers built shared meanings about literacy. Talk was an important part of most literacy 
events where children end teachers were authoring their own texts, and these conversations were almost 
always related to demonstrations — those the children provided for themselves es they euthored their own 
texts, or those provided by others working at the leerning center. It wes through talk that children 
explicitly exchanged meanings with their peers end teechers, but it was most frequently the observation of 
a demonstration that fueled these conversations. Demonstrations provided indirect means of learning 
from others. Conversation allowed children to reintroduce that learning so that it could be socially 
negotiated. And engagement in autiwring allowed children to explore their new ideas in text worlds of their 
own creation. When linked in this way, conversation, demonstration, and authxing allowed children to 
learn about the perspectives of others, to experience indirect and direct challenges of their ideas, to 
construct new meanings, end to apply those meanings in theif own texts. Because meanings ere never 
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totally shared even among members of the same authoring community, children encountered differences in 

perspectives and challenges to their interpretations of events. These situations pushed them to exmine, 

refine, and expend their om thinking about the content, pro cess e s , and purposes of literacy. Conversation 

pla/ed a particularly important role in pushing children to create new meanings and to explore md expmd 

their existing ones. Authoring pushed children to refine their hypotheses in texts the/ invented end 
controlled. 

These are learning outcomes that all educators value. Therefore, it is importmt to look carefully 
at characteristics of the interactive environment in this classroom to see why it is so supportive of this 
type of literacy leerning. FWe features of the author-audience interactions in this classroom seem to have 
particularly important e^jcational implications. First, conversation, demonstration, authoring were 
linked as integral parts of literecy events which are femiliar and functional for the parlicipmts. This 
increased the likelihood that authors and audiences would be able to make themselves understood mi to 
understand the meanings of others. If en unfamiliar idea was introduced in conversation or in an author s 
text, the participants had access to many other sources of information about that concept The Exclamation 
Points event ( Example 4) provides a good example of this type of contextual support for literacy le!rnina 
When I introduced exclamation points as part of my "Qet Wel 1" message for one of the nap teachers who was 
in the hospital , Kira, Nana, and Christina were able to explore the meaning of that punctuation mark in 
relation to our shared feelings for Carol and our shared understanding of the purpose for using literacy in 
this situation. They were also able to observe how I used exclamation points in my text, to tolk about it, to 
ask questions about it, to try it out in their own texte, end then to share their new idees ebout exclamations 
pointe in conversation. 

As a teecher , the importance of providing opportunities for children to engage in interactive 
demonstrations of this type is particularly cleer. Frequently we have provided separate opportunities for 
students to see demonstrations or to hear explanations of literacy processes, but in school , chances to telk 
with and observe other euthors as the/ wxk and to create one's own texte less common. When children 
are able to telk about literecy in the context of ite use in functional classroom activities and to use new 
ideas in texte of their own choosing, the potential for literacy learning is increased. 
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A second choracteristte of author-audienoe Interactions In this classroom was that the participants 
werewuMngcollabQratlvely to reach shared meanings. Doth authors and audiences were actively 
tracking the moenings formed by their oonmational partners and adfusting their contributions so that 
they cauM reach some kind of shared understanding This mutual tracking and adjustment was 
damonstratad in Example 2 (Make My Heart) when Kyle revised his request for help end Jered revised the 
type of help he offered as a result of semantic tracking The kind of mutual nsgotiation of meaning which 
occurred (fcjring conversation increased the likelihood that audiences and authors would be able to respond 
to one another In ways that su^ . arted the formation of new meenlngs about literacy. 

A third characteristic of author-audienoe Interactions In this room was that participants 
exchanged roles frequently. Both children end edults took the roles of author and audience. Forexemple, 
in one event I ected as audience for Christina as we discussed her plens to make a map shLwing the way 
from Bloomington to Washington. Later in the some event es I wrote a note to Victor our roles were 
reversed. Christina become the audience, end I become the author as she asked ebout the spelling of 
Victor's neme in my note In this type of interactive situation , children had the opportunity to learn by 
watching and asking questions of their peers and teachers, as well as to leern by explaining their authoring 
activities to others. 

Fourth, because children were respected as authors by their teachers and peers, they understood 
thet questions end commente ebout their work were reel requeste for information, not tests of their 
knowledge. This freed them from the need to focus on discovering the teacher's enswer and allowed them to 
use conversation to explore their own "roughdrafl" idees. This wes illustrated in Ginn/s response to my 

question ebout her picture: 

I bet Olnny is making rainbows with sunshine, is that right? 
mm I'm making rainbows with a ^idgr. And this is a spider web and these are 
rainbows. And the rainbows don't like the spider web. 

Because in this classroom the wxk of euthxing was respected regardless of the oge or skill of the author, 
conversetion become a two-way exchange of meanings rather than a one-way evaluation of knowledge by 
adulte or more experienced peers. 

The seme attitude of respect for euthorship wes important in children's leerning from 
dsmonstrotions. A fifth characteristic of euthor-audience interactions in this classroom wes thet the 
authoring activities of teachers and children were viewed as demonstrations, not models The basis fx 
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this distinction isttefraakim to choose what, if any, parts of another author's activities will be 
incorpxalBd in oneTs am tort (Horste, Woodwrard, & Burlce, 1 98-1). Since children in this setting were 
un(fcr no constraint to copy the demonstrations of their peers or teachers, they felt free to use elements of 
demonstrations in new ways in their own texts or, alterijately, to stidc as close as possible to a 
demonstration. For example, in the Exclamation Points event ( Example 4) mentioned above, Christina 
made use of my demonstration by including exclamation points in her text, but did not feel constrained to 
use exclamation points in exactly the same way i hal in the Music and Robots episode ( Example 5), 
however , she responded differently as she watched Katie writing a multicolored musical score and coloring 
robots. This time Christina used both the content and processes Katie demonstrated, showing us that 
reproducing elemen^iv q i^monstration was also an important learning strategy. 

At first, it is pu<2iing how a classroom environment can at the same time support children's 
choices to explore new territory in their texts as well as their choices to stidt closely to someone else's 
demonstration. The answer seems to be respect for children's decisions as authors and an understanding of 
the social nature of learning. The teachers in this classroom consistently supported children's 
explorations of literacy by responding positively to their texts. They also encouraged children to learn 
from other members of the classroom community, in this way they built an environment which supported 
creative thinking at the same time it encouraged children to make their knowledge available to their peers, 
and to see others as important sources of literacy information. Because teachers and children respected 
one another as authors, they could present their rough draft attempts at expressing themselves with 
confidence and adcnowledge their need to leern from each other. 

Conclusion 

As a result of my experiences in this classrovn , I have new respect for the learning potential of 
curricular environments which encourage children to link conversation, demonstration, and authoring in 
functional contexts. As I have had an opportunity to reflect on the way learning took place during these 
interactions I have come to see talk and demonstration as inseparable pieces of the social process of 
learning in this setting Children were able to learn about writing and drawing, in part, because they were 
able to explore their ideas verbally. But children were able to explore their ideas verbally, because they 
were observing demonstrations of literecy in use. Learning occurred as observation, talk, and authoring 
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were linked to form interactive demonstrations^, that is, children had opportunities to observe 
another author at work, to talk with that person in order to expand and develop their ideas, to observe 
again, and then to incorporate new ideas in their own texts. 

I now see that conversation played an important role in the wa/ in which the children, the 
teachers, and I constructed meanings about our experiences in this setting. It was by exchmging meanings 
in many conversations that we came to construct shared concepts about literacy — or at least to 
understand how our meanings differed from those of other members of our authxing community. • it was by 
observing demonstrations that we were able to begin to understand the talk that was part of literacy events, 
it was this systematic relationship between conversation and demonstration which allowed the children to 
learn about literacy. And it was the opportunity to author their own tcjcts which gave them personally 
meaningful reasons for learning about literacy and allowed them to take a new perspective on the 
demonstrations they observed. 
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Social lataractfaii Pattarns During Salf-Selactad Literacy Activities 
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iiUSa^aaiSSaJ!^ ^i^^^^^ ^ m creating their wn tacts, but spend 
timetallci^thother authors. Thouj^ they maintain "individuarwrnership of the finished prod«^ 
the/ are often innuencri by the oomme^ They also me/ asit others for 

essistanoe in some pert of the production of their text «u»i^ior 

2i»I!!5?i!?K'i2!r^^^ Pa-licipants come to the center and spend time watching 

endWking with others about the texts undsrway. Piey are not currentYy Involved in creating a text 

2Ll'!!IIIIiIl!.!r.'*lK!!!l^^ Participants woric either alone, or side by side with others to 
create their own text If others ere present, interaction is general Yy limited to brief responses to 
questions, or quidc requests for materials. « 

? f^^'fS^^}!!'^^^^^'^' P"^t*c«iw>tsgiveproductsdirectlytoothersatthecenter.or 
start an interaction by telling the reoeiva tt«t they Twe mail" in their classroom mailbox. 

PrtKfacina Stjarad Trnta 

^?,,^*"*'yy*'Hl«.Sii>gla erapiiic Taxt: Participants worit together to produce a single product 
whose ownership will be sharel Oo-author* work togethgr to negotiate their roles in text production. 

5? j5»*i!l!;'"HI»arrt PorticipentsareengagBdincreatingtheir 
TH??' "* (teveloping mutual agreement about the meaning of the activities 

underway. Conversation freqiently focuses vr. jommonalities in the preferences and activities of the otoud 
members, and on social re?»itimships. 

Jwr intariiHiMMi 

7) Visiting the Center an "Business": A chiW or adult stops to telle with a participant about 
something unrelated to the outset the cenler. 



t 
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PrnchoDtars » Arthors 

ODovaraatifliial Roles of Authors and Aodionces 



Authors 

PrrtW w rtttW/art/muslcal tati 

1. SpontflnaousVialk about 
torts and pr 00688651. 

2. Respond to audience questions. 

3. Describe In-prooesseushorlng 
activities. 

4. Request assistance from 
audience. 

5. Request evaluetion from 
eudience. 

6. Give texts to others. 

7. Self-directed talk 



Audlancss 

Observe authors- tarts iinri 

1. Ask questi ons ebout texts end 

2. Offer interpretations of authors' 
texts and processes. 

3. MekesuggpBstlons for authors' 
activities. 

4. Provide assistance requested 
by authors. 

5. Evaluate authors' products. 

6. Aocept/re{ect texts from others. 



PrsKfentars » Aathors 
Ffflura Capttan 

Fifw^ I: 0Dnstru:t1^g^leani^g{nAllU1ar-Audiencelnterart 
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CONSTRUCTING MEANING IN 
AUTHOR-AUDIENCE INTERACTIONS 




AUTHOR'S 
understanding 
of the content, 
processes, and 
purposes of 
the text 



Conversation 
Demonstration 



AUDIENCE'S 
understanding 
of the content, 
processes, and 
purposes of 
the text 



ERIC 



PrtsctaotorsasAntliors ^ 

Appentffx 
Transcription Convmtfons 



^iMjwIs: Whereawirdors/llabte tos^ itiaunderlinBd (eg, "Staple 

2S!IS!IIII?S5^ ^ 55S?S ^a^' *** overlapping portten of their utterances are 
encloaed with slash marks. (e.Q. , /T(^i\'/ says Jarel 'mm/' agrees Toklcumma) 

Imptetemss: interrupted or otherwise lefl incomplete, this is indicated by 

lea. its — That s musical notes. ) ' 

aSydote(?a"*" noticeable pauses either within or between utterances, this is indicated by a 

!S?iS^*^lte^n f^SaSS^ T ?Ir?KwSr'P'1Slr ^ by o series of 
SfivShSh^SSlXir Thenumberofasterisksisanestimateofthenumberof 

IlSS^TJillS?****"^^ transcription of speech is difficult, this is indicated by 

enclosing a probable transcription in parentheses. (e.a. "We make somebody (diibledoo).- ) 

transcripts have been shortened, this is indicated by a series of carets 



ERIC 
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